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GAINESVILLE 8 GO ON TRIAL: 

DEFENDANTS .CATCH FBI AGENTS RED-HANDED 

LIBERATION News Service 

"It has been our witness as veterans that has 
helped expose the lies of the Nixon administra- 
tion about the war in Indochina. It has been 
this organization that Mr. Nixon's so-called 
' silent majority ' has listened and responded 
to. That is the reason WAW/WSO has been 
placed high on the White Home 'enemies' list y 
and that is one reason the Nixon administra-i 
tion wants to destroy this organization. 

-- John "Gunny" Mus grate y Great "Plains Regional 
Coordinator y and spokesman for the Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War /Winter Soldier Or- 
ganization (WAW/WSO) at a press conference 
Augmt 1 in Gainesville t Florida. 

GAINESVILLE, Florida (LNS) — ’’This trial of 
the Gainesville 8 clearly shows the extremes the 
government will go to to smash legal dissent against 
its policies," said Bart Savage, a national coor- 
dinator for the WAW at a press conference in 
Gainesville on July 30. 

The next day — the first day of the trial — 
two FBI agents were found with a suitcase full of 
electronic equipment in a small roam next to the 
defense office and across the hall from the court- 
room. A highly confidential meeting on jury se- 
lection was going on nex£ door. 

The Gainesville 8 — Scott Camil, /John Kniffin, 
Peter Mahoney, Alton Foss, William Patterson, Ron- 
ald Perdue, Stan Michelson, and John Briggs (7 
members of the WAW/WSO and one supporter) are 
charged with conspiracy to incite to riot at the 
Republican Conventions last summer . 

Recently, the defendants, their lawyers and 
those described with insideous vagueness as work- 
in "in concert" with them, have been hampered by 
an incredibly stringent gag rule. The uncowering 
of the two FBI agents climAxed'a casd already 
fraught with infiltrators, provacateurs, and un- 
explained burglaries. 


representative from Washington on the case, ad- 
mitted that the two had visited him in his office 
earlier in the day — supposedly to check his p’-'r 
phones# 

Defense attorney Larry Turner put the two 
men through extensive questioning much of which 
Schneider objected to and Amow sustained. 

"Is it standard procedure to (check for bugs 
in the telephone circuits) without the lights on?" 
asked Turner. 

"Ob jectionj" bald Schneider^ 

"Don't bother to answer that," said Amow. 

Turner asked one of the agents, Robert Roroann, 
"Have you participated in the investigation bf 
the case of the U.S. vs. John Briggs et al. (the 
Gainesville 8)?" There was a long pause as Ro~ 
mann stopped chewing gum and slowly licked his 
lips. "Yes," he responded. 

After that, Judge Amow would hardly let Romann 
answer any questions that the defense put to him, 
directing him to remain silent even before Schneider 
had time to raise an ob jectbn. "Mr. Turner, x 
you're making a mountain out of a mole hill," 

Amow said at one point, and later "you're making 
more mountains out of more molelhills •" 

But he granted a defense request to open the 
suitcase carried by Carl Ekblad, the other agent® 
Inside was a whole collection of neatly packed 
electronic equipment including a battery pack, 
amplifier, output transmitter (which sends out a 
coded signal), a receiver that picks up the tone, 
earphones, propane gas, a jimmy bar and a set of 
tools. 

However Amow sustained Schneider's objection 
to the defenses 's requests to have a full eVi- 
denciary hearing on the matter, seal off the 
room, impound the suitcase or empty the pockets 
of the two agents. (Two days later, Afftow recon- 
sidered arid scheduled a hearing.) At one point 
during the meeting in Judge Amow's office, 
Schneider was allowed to take the two agents off 
to talk privately. 


THE FBI 

The defense was discussing jury selection in 
the office assigned to them in the Federal Building 
when someone on the legal team happened to glance 
through a grate in the wall and saw the figures 
of tfco men. Outside in the hall, on the other 
side of the wall, was a locked door. 

Some people watched the door, some watched 
the grate while others from the defense team went 
down to Judge Winston Amow's chambers to report 
the incident. Federal marshalls unlocked the door 

to find two men peering into the centrex box (which 
controls all the telephones in the building). One 
was holding telephone testing equipment which makes 
it possible to listen in on any number m the 
building. 

The men were taken to Judge Amow's office 
for a hearing. Both admitted that they worked 
for the FBI and claimed that they were only _ 
testing the FBI's own phones for bugs. U.s. At- 
torney Robert Schneider, the Justice Department s 
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In court the next day, August 1, Bill Pat- 
terson, who is representing himself, asked for 
a postponement of the trial so that the whole 
incident could be investigated; the request was 
denied. In a telegram to the Er\*i committee ask- 
ing the Senate Watergate investigators to step in, 
six of the defendants said: 

"Today, following a long history of rulings 
coming from Judge Amow relating to the court's 
refusal to fully examine such issues as govern- 
mental illegal electronic surveillance, mail tam- 
pering and burglary of the defendants* former 
attorney's office, Judge Amow chose to ignore 
what can only be called Watergate II." (This comes 
on the heels of affadavits failed by the Justice 
Department's U.S. Attoney Guy Goodwin denying 
governmental illegal electronic surveillance in 
this case.) 

THE GAG RULE 

Earlier that day, August 1, Dan Paul, a 
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lawyer representing a large number of Florida News- 
papers and radio stations as well as the New York 
Times, the Washington Post and others, appeared at 
a hearing Amow agreed to have on the extraordinary 
gag rule he had issued on July 12. 

The gag rule states that no lawyer, defendant 
or those "who act in concert or participation with" 
as well as any witness or prospective witness may 
talk about anything concerning the case except what 
is on the court record. None of those people can 
ta Ike about "the merits of the case, the evidence 
(actual or anticipated), the witnesses or ajiy anti- 
cipated rulings of the court." 

Paul argued that the ruling violated the free- 
dom of the press. 

"There's no stronger bllieveg in freedom of the 
press in this country than me," Arnow snapped back 
at him. "But we must have justice in the courts 
and the press has a responsibility to that too." 

Paul asked Arnow if there was any way the press 
could fall under the category of being "in concert 
or association with." Arnow answered that "the 
press is supposed to report the news, not act in 
concert with. The press doesn't act in concert 
except," he said ominously, "when they decide to 
act in concert with them." 

On July 27, Bart Savage and Gunny Musgrave, 
representing national WAW/WSO, held a press con- 
ference protesting the gag rule and outlining the 
political nature of the trial. The same day Arnow 
brought Savage and Musgrave into his office to 
warn them that every time they spoke out they would 
get six months for contempt. Arnow said that the 
gag rule applied to any interested persons. 

The day the trial opened, WAW/WSO held another 
conference to announce five days of demonstrations 
and protests and to talk more about the gag rule. 

"Since when has it become a crime for a citi- 
zen in this country to state an opinion on any t 
trial, discuss the political ramifications of any 
trial or speak out against the injustices? Since 
when has one man been given so much power that 
Judge Arnow has assumed, to dare to make such a 
ruling which affects every citizen of this country 
so much?" 

After the press conference, Bob Shaw, a re- 
porter for the Miami Herald, went in to ask Arnow' s 
opinion on the press conference. The judge called 
him- iftfcoohl A chambers with a court reporter and 
asked him to tell him what he knew about the press 
conference. When he refused he was told to come 
to a hearing the .next day with a lawyer. 

The next day he was told he might expect a 
subpoena if he didn't talk. The subpoena didn't 
come but instead two FBI agents called Shaw out 
of the press room to talk to him. Shaw refused 
to cooperate. Will Corbin of the Gainesville Sun 
was also questioned by the FBI. "Everything I 
know ifeeln the story that was printed in the Sun," 
he said. 

THE TRIAL 

In the meantime, the trial had begun. Three 
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s- of the defendants — Scott Camil, Bill Patterson, 
and John Kniffin r -asked for the right to defend 
t themselves. Arnow agreed but assigned them stand- 
by by attorneys as he put it "if for some reason you 

are absent from the courtcoom, these counsels will 
t represent you." 

k" The defendants told Arnow that they didn't 

want the two attorneys assigned to them and if they h 
at had to have standby attorneys they would prefere 
their old lawyers who were defending the rest of 
the eight and who had been working on the case for 
L- over a year. 

Besidtas, said Patterson, one of the standby 
>- lawyers (a prominent local attorney) has two wait- 
ing rooms in his office, one for whites and one 
^ or blacks. And his senior law partner has been 
' involved in legal proceedings against a supporter 
of the defendants. 

Arnow replied, "It is a long standing dusttom 
( that indigent defendants don't have the right to 

pick their own counsel." The two la$?yers now 

sit in court collecting $30 an hour. 

A number of people in the courthouse said 
they had seen the two standby lawyers with Guy 
Goodwin, the Justice Department's star prosecutor, 
responsible for many grand jury investigations and 
political trials all over the -country, -Goodwfn’had di- 
rected the prosecution of the Gainesville case un- 
til the end of July when U.S. Attorney for the Nor- 
thern District of Florida, tS.J. Carrouth, took over® 
Goodwin may not show up in court, but he's been 
d spending a lot of time in the Federal Building and 
his assistant, Schneider, is playing an important 
role in the prosecution* 

eE Jury selection was completed on Thursday, Aug- 

ust 2, with Judge Arnow handling the voir dire 
(questioning of the jurors with questions submitted 
by the prosecution and the defense). 

All in all, the defense is pleased with the 
jury, and feel that their extensive research on 
the potential jurors, including demographic mapping 
of Gainesville and the outlying counties, and 
sociological studies had payed off. (Similar 
techniques were used successfully in the Harris- 
burg and CamBen 28 cases.) The average age of 
the jurors — seven women and five men — is 29. 

And: thrle out of the five potential black jurors 
s were selected; one of them is a Vietnam veteran. 

Arnow announced that he was sequestering the 
jury because of the "unusual publicity" surrounding 
the case. 

While refusing to admit that the case is poli- 
tical, Arnow and Carrouth justify the tight secur- 
ity in the court room by saying "this is not an 
ordinary trial." There are at least 12 marshalls 
in the courtoom, three sitting four feet way from 
the defense table. And there are two metal detec- 
tors everyone has to go through when entering both 
the building and the third floor where the trial 
is held. 

People wearing belts and shoes with metal buck- 
les have to take them off so as not to set off the 
det ector. Defendant Alton Foss removed both and 
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still failed the test twice. "Hell," he finally 
said, "it’s picking up my shrapnel." 

The prosecution and the judge claim the sec- 
urity is necessary. "We have serious questions 
about the safety of some of our witnesses, Gar- 
routh said. The defendants claim the security is 
just a continuation of the prosecution's attempt 
to^pofcfcupy them as violent, dangerous peop e» 
Patterson was denied a lower bail after he was 
first arrested on the conspiracy charges. 

•'They told me the bail was high because of my 
army Gaining," Patterson told a reporter in 
January. "They cited my distinguished service 

flying^croee id said I was a potentially dangerous 

person because of what I had learned in the army. 
It's hard to believe." 

SUPPORT 


RMBB* RADICAL MEDIA BULL ITEN BOARD* NOT FOR PUBLICATION 

From: Violet Press, Box 398, New York City 10009 
Dear Sisters and Friends, 

Violet Press is a lesbian feminist press . Pub- 
1 ' licationsonow avail&b le are : : We Are .All T ,Le’sbian§ , 
a poetry anthology, $2; Lboking at Wom§n .opoembyby 
Fran Win ant, $1; and a list of anthologies and news- 
papers that want lesbian poetry, 10*. Discounts 
are available to bookstores, gay and women's centers, 
and women who want to sell the books. We are also 
planning a prayerbook of the new goddess religion 
and would like to receive women's myths, prayers and 
holiday services .Write to us at the above address. 

* * * 

From: Mark Mericle, News Director, WYSO, Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387, 

Phone: 513 864 2022 


Meanwhile, in a campsite outside of town, vet- 
erana and their supporters are gathering 
thelr hupport for th e Ja^Ule Ergh^ Carava 
from as far away as California , tne uiawe » 

York, Washington and New England have pitched their 

tents • 

The weekend before the trial a musical enter- 
tainment entitled "In Concert With," was held -- e 
cost of admission was two cans of food. Over a 
thousand people came to the "concert, supp y 
the camp with a lot of its food. 

Daily, WAW members and their supporters come 
to the court house. If they can't get in, ^ 
leaflet outside about the trial and the United Farm 
Workers' lettuce and grape boycotts. 

The first night after the trial, supporters 
tied gaga around their mouths and marched in a 
silent 8 candle-light procession. At the end they 
blew out the candles and thfcew them in a " ith 

the discarded gaga, yelling: wrREBMM" and "Jarl 
Nixon, Free the Gainesville Eight. 

The nextnnight there was guerrilla theater and 
more marching at the courthouse. 

-30- 

^wwwhhwwhwhwhhwwwww^^ 

CONSUMER ADVOCATE BLASTS AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 

SOFT DRINK INDUSTRY 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)-- In a recent speech, con- 
sumer advocate Ralph Nader charged that the Ameri- 
can Dental Association and the soft drink industry 
are the two leading contributors to tooth decay in 
this country. Pointing to a recent soft drink trade 
magazine article which claims that soft drinks have 
replaced milk and coffee as the number two beverage 
in the U.S. (# 1 is water), Nader charged that the 
ADA hadbarely even criticized the industry. Soft 
drinks are mainly consumed by children and are one 
of the primary causes of tooth decay in the U.S. 

Finally 1 , Nader charged" that the ADA failed to 
warn the public about the true value of toothpaste. 
He' said most brands contain about 4* of ingredients 

in each, 99 *. tube bnd arg about as effective as 
water f O T ~ fr^P ng te eth,, — — sn — 
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Radio station WYSO FM in Yellow Springs, Ohio 
receives part of its support from Antioch College, 
part from grants and part from its listeners. WYSO is 
at once one of the most politically progressive and 
one of the poorest radio stations in the country. 

The budget for WYSO's Peoples News is particularly 
small, and tremendously constricts the kind and ex- 
tent of the news programming which we are able to 
do. We are therefore appealing to our sisters and 
brothers in the radical and underground press to 
send us "exchange" copies of their newspapers or in- 
formationil services. Press releases and news re- 
leases from political organizations are also eagerly 
solicited. In "exchange" we will credit the source 
of our story and do occasional features on alterna- 
tive media, as a method of providing our listeners 
with’ information on where to obtain progressive pub- 
lications. Journalists and organizers are welcome 
to call us in the event of major immediate stories 
in their area. 

* * * 

From: Vocations 7£or Social Change, 4911 Telegraph 

Avenue, Oakland, Ca. 94609; (415) 653- 6535 

VSC has moved, so make a note of our new add- 
ress above. We are now sharing a storefront with 
People's Energy, a resource and information center 
for the Berkeley/Oakland area. In every way, the 
move feels like the right thing for us as people and 
» for VSC too. It is really exciting to have people 
dropping by the office every day looking for infor- 
mation or just wanting to find out what we are doing 
and for us to have daily contact with other political 
groups in the area. However the transition has not: 
been all roses. We have put money into down payments 
on two living houses in Oakland and as a result we 
now have a large debt, to the tune of $4000! As a 
result of this and the fact that subscription money 
has dropped off substantially, we will not publish 
the July/August issue of Workforce. Instead we will 
concentrate on fundraising. If everyone on our list 
could support us and send a dollar, that would cover 
our debt. More money would help us expandtthe staff. 

Thanks. 

— ** FND OF RMBB FOR TODAY** END OF RMBB FOR TODAY* * 
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[Note to editors: Photos to accompany this 

interview appear in the graphics section of this 
packet. For more photos , see packets 512 and 533 
(North Vietnam), and packets 514, 516 and 532 
(political prisoners in South Vietnam). 

. Packet 539 includes a story about the two 
prisoners mentioned in this interview and a photo 
of them taken in Parts in early July. 

7 I f y° u reprint this interview after August 15, 
delete the last paragraph as it will be out of date 
by then.] 

"LOOKING FORWARD TO PEACE:" 

IPC DELEGATION VISITS NORTH VIETNAM 


city and the province during the war, and what 
the plans were for rebuilding. They had elaborate 
models of the new housing they're going to build, 
new factories and a new bridge -- which they prob- 
ably won't be able to complete for five or six 
years . 

Even before anything was started, people were 
coming to Vinh from all over the province to see 

the There was a sense of a goal in mind, 

something for everyone to participate in, to 
rebuild what the United States had bombed. 

WHAT ARE THE PRIORITIES FOR RECONSTRUCTION? 


LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor' 8 note: Jackie Ruff and Miles Rapo- 

port, both from the Poston area, visited North 
Vietnam this spring as $art of a delegation spon- 
sored by the Indochina Peace Campaign. The 7-person 
group was one of the first American delegations to 
visit North Vietnam since the signing of the Paris 
agreement in January. Jackie and Miles were in 

New York on July 23 and talked to LNS about their 
tnp. j 

WHEN DID YOU GO TO VIETNAM? 

JACKIE: We were in North Vietnam for two 

weeks — May 12 through May 26. During those two 
weeks we spent about half the time in Hanoi and the 
other half in the countryside, with a trip as far 
south as Vinh, stopping in the provincial capital 
of Thanh Hoa, traveling from there to the coast 
and then going inland to the highlands. We also 
went northeast from Hanoi to the Agricultural 
University at Ha Bac. 

MILES: I guess we were the first Americans to 

be taken as far south as Vinh since 1969, when the 
bombing down there became heavy. Vinh is just 
below the 19th parallel, about 125 miles south of 
Hanoi. We drove down on Route One, the major 
north- south highway connecting Hanoi to Hue and, 
in better days, Saigon. 

All along the road — once we got south of 
Hanoi — we found that almost everything had been 
completely destroyed. It was worse the further 
south you got. When the bombing was restricted to 
areas below the 20th parallel, it was intensified, 
so that south of that point there was almost noth- 
ing left standing. 

Vinh, which was originally a light industrial 
city of about 72,000 people, was completely de- 
molished. We went by a big grassy field, and I 
asked if it was the park. It turns out it wasn't 
the park. It had been a residential area that 
had been completely leveled, but with the rubble 
cleared away and the grass growing over it, it was 
hard to tell. 

WAS THE CITY EVACUATED DURING THE BOMBING? 

MILES: -- Completely . People were just coming 

bade when we were there, and they were only coming 
back as fast as there was housing to hold them. 

They were just beginning to rebuild so not many 
people were back. 

One of the first things they built was an 
exhibition ha ll, to show what had happened to the 
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been to repair the roads and communications sys- 
tems. And that has basically been done. Now the 
mam priorities are what Mr. Luu Quy Ky of the 
Journalists Association calls "to heal the war 
wounds" — rebuild the housing, schools, hospitals 
and factories that were destroyed. 

Traditionally the Vietnamese build even their 
smallest houses out of brick and stucco, but dr 
during the bombing it would have been senseless 
to rebuild in that way because the new house could 
have been hit too. So they built temporary housing 
out of rattan, straw, mud and tarpaper. 

, N ? w there's a big program underway to rebuild 
the brick housing. All over the place, particularly 
outside of Hanoi, but also in the suburbs and out- 7 

°v the C Ji y> WS SaW pe0ple rebu ^ding their 
homes. You could see the old bombed-out site, and 

next to it the small temporary house, and next to 
that a pile of bricks and maybe the first or sec- 
ond wall of the new house. 

Eventually they plan for every agricultural 
cooperative to have a brick kiln on its property 
so that they can supply their own bricks. There's 
a big shortage of bricks now because of all the 
construction going on. 

wm ,^ T WAS THE GENERAL MOOD OF THE PEOPLE WHEN 
YOU WERE THERE — WHAT DID THEY THINK ABOUT "THE 
END OF THE WAR" - THE STATE OF THINGS NOW? Se 
THEY OPTIMISTIC ABOUT IT ALL BEING OVER SOON? 

“ ILES \ In general there was a relaxed atmos- 
phere, people playing, going to the parks and the a- 

:~t h + eTe was a Greek tra S®dy playing in one of 
the theaters while werwere in Hanoi, and "All My 

° na i/ ^thur Miller was playing somewhere else, 
as well as traditional Vietnamese theater. 

U was clear that they enjoyed their new 
sense of freedom to do these things — at some 
points during the bombing, people weren't allowed 
to congregate in large numbers. 

^ i Same P eo P* e seemed quite purpose- 

ful . When we got up at five or six in the morning 
we would see tremendous numbers of people riding 
to work on their bicycles. They wouldwork till 
10, have a break till 2, to avoid the hottest part 
of the day, and then work till 6, 6 days a week. 

Pe0ple We talked t0 a hout the war 
to th d tha ? th ® agreemssthad brought an end 
? £ n tke nor bh, but they still felt 
h t the fight for independence in the south had 

i Ji-l meanS bee n . WOtU T h ey were very concert 
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about the violations of the agreement, especially 
about the political prisoners, and the need for 
them to be released before elections can be car- 
ried out. 

DID YOU MEET ANY PRISONERS? 

JACKIE: Yes, we had asked that if any of the 

prisoners who had been released after the treaty 
was signed were in Hanoi, could we meet them and 
talk to them. And there were at least two in fact, 
a Buddhist priest and a young woman who had been 
a cake seller. 

Both had been arrested in Saigon about 4 
years ago, and accused of crimes they knew nothing 
of. The stories they told were incredible — of 
torture, terrible prisoneconditions , being moved 
around without anyone :evferrMowin'g owhere . 

When they were released they were released 
in Quang Tri, not Saigon, to keep them from going 
back to their own people in the hope of preventing 
them from getting involved in political activities. 
They had traveled north from Quang Tri to Hanoi 
and were with the PRG delegation there. 

We met and talked to them at the PRG office 
one night. It was a tremendously moving and pain- 
ful situation, sand at the time we felt pretty in- 
capacitated and terrible. But we felt better when 
we saw them at the airport when we were leaving. 

They were leaving on the same flight to go to an 
international conference on political prisoners in 
Oslo, tt) tell their stories. 

MILES: As long as Thieu holds on to the 

200,000 or so political prisoners that are in jail 
now, any peaceful political solution to the situ- 
ation in the south is impossible. Arid neither the 
North Vietnamese nor the NLP are prepared to accept 
the current situation indefinitely. 

I think the thing that concerns the North 
Vietnamese the most is that the Thieu regime is not 
going to abide by the agreement, that the whole 
possibility of a peaceful settlement will be thrown 
out and things will have to be resolved on a mili- 
tary leVel again. 

And that's something the North Vietnamese 
clearly don't want. They are looking forward to 
peace, to reconstructing their society. They have 
long-range plans. When we talked to Luu Quy Ky 
he talked about plans to build small livable cities 
of 300,000 to 500,000 people, with no buildings 
over seven stories high, and anti-pollution con- 
trol on any industrial development. 

These are the problems that interest the 
North Vietnamese at this point. These are the 
things that excite them. But they are also pre- 
pared, if necessary, to continue the war. 

* * ■ * 

WHAT DO YOU THINK ARE GOOD THINGS FOR PEOPLE 
TO DO NOW AROUND THE WAR? 

MILES: Well, we've spoken about the prisoners. 

IPC is working around that issue. 

Another thing to keep in mind is the question 
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of reparations. The Vietnamese need, and are in 
fact entitled to, reparations from the United States -- 
payments and acknowledgement of the fact that since 
the United States is responsible for destroying 
their society, the United States is responsible for 
helping them rebuild it, in whatever way they see 
fit. This would specifically exclude attempts by 
the United States to use economic aid as a kind of 
lever to get North Vietnam to develop in ways that 
Washington would like them to develop. 

Another thing is the August 15 deadline on 
the bombing of Cambodia. All indications aoofar 
are that Nixon is going to ask for a continuation. 

I think the anti-war movement has to make itself 
felt, in whatever way it can. Congress is going 
to have to make a decision -- are they going to 
fight Nixon over the cut-off or are they going to 
give in. I think their decision will depend on how 
much pressure they get from their constituencies. 

So this is a point where some show of strength 
could ’really make a difference. 

-30- 

CHILD- WORKERS IN ITALY PARALYZED BY XQXKTGLUE 

NAPLES (LNS) — Several children who work in 
purse and shoe leather factories in Naples have been 
paralyzed by prolonged exposure to a toxic glue used 
in processing. Although it is illegal in Italy for 
children under 16 to work in factories, they are 
frequently hired because they are not protected by 
labor laws and can often be made to work more than 
eight hours a day for much less than the legAl min- 
imum wage . 

The factory owners denied responsibility'' for the 
paralysis cases, insisting that the glue had been 
tested and contained a "tolerable" amount of poison. 

The father of a 14-year-old girl who had been > 
paralyzed called a meeting of all families with 
children who work in the leather- factories . Family 
councils formed at this meeting issued the follow- 
ing demands: confiscation of the glue, work stop- 
pages in all factories using toxic materials, and 
the recognition of and action around all work-rela- 
ted sickness. 

They are also demanding welfare payments for all 
unemployed people so that children will not have to 
go to work because their parents cannot find jobs. 

— 30-- 

[Thanks to People's Translation Service for this 
short.] 

, THE AMBASSADORS 
The dark and alien watch, 

Winging to their cities. 

The pale men with worried faces. 

The men from the West: 

That ruled, but now propose treaties; 

That smile, but need time. 


Flesh moves in huge landslides. 

Overwhelming the Ambassadors 
Even as they extend their hands . 

- William Burford in 

Words Among America. 
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2 CHINO DEFENDANTS SENTENCED TO 
5 - YEARS- TO- LIFE IN JAILBREAK FRAME-UP 

By Bob Barber 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAN BERNADINO, California (LNS) — In a maximum 
security, bulletproof glass-enclosed courtroom, 
Andrea Burt, 19, and her husband, former prisoner 
Doug Burt, 30, were convicted July 18 of multiple 
charges in connection with the escape of Ronald' 

Beaty from the custody of Chino prison guards. 

A jury which included only four people younger than 
55 years old, found the Burts guilty of rescuing a 
prisoner, second degreec murder, and assault with 
a deadly weapon. 

The two, who face sentences of five years to 
life imprisonment ,plan to appeal their^convictions . 

Ronald Beaty, who has been in and out of Calif 
fomia prisons for the last 10 year's, escaped last 
Oetobet'6 in an ambush in which one unarmed guard 
was killed and another wounded slightly. He was re- 
captured on December 11 in San Francisco in the 
company of Jean Hobson, a former member of Vencer- 
emos, a Bay Area revolutionary organization which 
Andrea Burt also belongs to. 

The Burts deny any participation in the plan- 
ning or execution of the elaborate escape plan which 
Beaty attributed to them after he was captured. In 
fact, the Burts surrendered themselves to police vol- 
untarily on October 23 after they learned of arrest 
warrants in their name. They have been in jail with- 
out bail ever since. 

The state's case against the Burts rested al- 
most entirely on Beaty's testimony. In a secret 
trial late last December, Beaty pleaded^ guilty to 
the murder of the guard and agreed to testify a- ; 
against the Burts. In return for this; testimony, ’/the 
state dropped previous escape charges against Beaty 
as well as the escape charge from October 6. Beaty 
also received promises< Of good recommendations for 
parole in seven years from police agencies. 

During the Burts' trial, Beaty alleged that 
the Burts, .Jean Hobson, 45, and Robert Seabock, 23, 
another Venceremos member, participated in the es- 
cape and said that four other members of the organ- 
ization hid him. Beaty also alleged that Venceremos 
financed the escape. 

In the Burts' trial. Judge Haldorsen allowed 
prosecutor Joseph Canty to make allegations imply- 
ing the* involvement of Seabock and Hobson, despite 
the fact that they will not be tried or defended by 
their own lawyers until September 17. 

Defendant Doug Burt was released:' from prison 
in June, 1972, having served the full ten years of 
a sentence for receiving $5 worth of stolen goods. 
Nine of those ten.:years were spent in the solitary 
confinement of the Adjustment Centers of various 
California prisons. During those years, Burt was 
a j ailhouse lawyer and an active organizer of pri- 
son’ strikes and other activities. 


other prisoners. 

Four months after his release, Doug Burt was 
back in jail and his former companion Ron Beaty 
had cast a net that implicated many of the men and 
women who were involved in prison work with Doug. 

Among them was Andrea Holman, who, in the c 
course of her work, had visited Beaty in Chino 
last September to tell him that some legal material 
was in the mail. Beaty and prosecutor Canty turned 
this meeting into a key part of the alleged con- 
spiracy. 

Defense attorney Chatles Garry used Beaty's 
previous escape to establish that Beaty,. an admit- 
ted j ailhouse heroin dealers in San Quentin, used 
a similar method of operation in both escapes- - 
the infiltration of a radical group to use as a 
cover if his escape failed. 

In November, 1970, Beaty and another prisoner 
named Leonard Veale escaped from Chino. They kid- 
napped two young people and drove to Arizona, where 
they were captured. In the kidnapping trial, Beaty 
attempted to portray the young manr and woman as 
his accomplices, saying that the escape had been 
arranged and financed by the Black Panther Party. 
Those two people, as well as his companion Veale, 
testified in the Burts' defense that Beaty's story 
was a complete fabrication. 

Veale said that Beaty spent close to 200 hours 
manufacturing that defense, and that he himself 
refused to even testify on his own Jbehdlf because 
Beaty had perjured himself so much. 

Joe Morgan, in prison over 25' years, testi- 
fied on behalf of the Burts that on several occa- 
sions in San Quentin, Beaty, who joined Venceremos 
in prison. in May 1972, talked to him about his 
plans to contact radical organizations. Morgan had 
his parole revoked after the state learned he would 
testify for the defense. 

"At first he was playing the part of the 
radical ," 'Morgan said, "but then he confessed that 
he really didn't care about them, that he was try- 
ing to infiltrate them creeps, to use it as a bar- 
gin with the law enforcement people if he got cs 
caught, because he knew they wanted those people 
locked up." 

Morgan said Beaty also told him that he plan- 
ned to protect the people who would really break 
him out in case he needed to tuse them later. 

Under intense cross-examination by Garry, 

Beaty admitted that he asked the FBI to allow him 
to "escape again" and attempt to penetrate into 
Venceremos leadership with a:transmitter sewn in- 
side his body, "to break the whole enchilada open." 

In addition to Beaty's description of the am- 
bush, three other eyewitnesses testified against 
the Burts. A woman who observed the ambush said 
Doug Burt might be one of those involved although 
?it All happened so fast." 

A California Highway patrolman, whose written 
report dated two months after the escape was des- 
troyed bytthetsheriff 's office said he saw Andrea 
in the vicinity of the area before the escape. 


Upon his release, he immediately extended his 
legal Work on behalf of prisoners, and recruited 
many other people. He continued to keep in touch 

wi-th Beaty, a fellow inmate, who was a contact to And a hardware store owner said Andrea mi g ht 
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have been in- a group -that was looking at bo It cutters 
in his store on© day, His 'records show* though that 
no bolt cutters were bought- during that time and his 
description of Andrea is inaccurate, ; 

Th© surviving guard was .unable to identify 
either Andrea or Doug was having been present,, even 
after being hypnotized to jog his memory. 

Using letters, phone calls, and visits between 
th© Burts, .Jean- Hobson, other individuals and sever- 
al prisoners, Beaty and prosecutor '■ Canty tried to 
weave a complex story of how the escape was planned 
in. the months prior to October 6, Yet the defense 
was able to show that the content and purpose of 
these calls, visits and letters were completely un- 
related to Beaty's allegations. 

■ Doug Burt testified, that Beaty called him on 
the night of the -escape his Hayward apartment 
seeking help for his escape. He said he told Beaty 
that he wouldn't help him, that that he had done a 
stupid thing by calling. 

"I was scared',-" 'Burt said of the phone call. 

"I had been in prison half my life, and I was free, 
and then this idiot goes and does something like 
this, and I thought my : phone was tapped." He and 
Andrea left the next day as previously planned on 
a wedding trip to Arkansas, returning on October 23 
to surrender when they leaned of the arrest warrant. 

He didn't call the police about Beaty^s call, 
Burt told Canty, because he thought he would be ar- 
rested and jailed rather than immediately cleared. 

"My presence here today shows that," he said. 

In. addition to testimony by the Burts themselves , 
two other witnesses placed the defendants in Hay- 
ward at their apartment to October 6. Dr. Eleanor 
Kaplan, assistantpprofessor of psychology at Hayward 
State College, said she visited the Burts at noon 
to discuss lending them her car for their trip, 

Cheryl Batcher, who was staying at the Burts 1 apart- 
ment ; at the time, testified that they were in and 
out of the apartment all day. 

Satcher revealed that San Bemadino sheriff's 
officers offered her $6,000 in cash, immunity from 
prosecution and transportation to a different part 
of the country with a new identity if she would say 
she hadn't seen the Burts that day. 

In questioning the de fen dan ts or defense wit- 
nesses who were in the Veneeremos organization, or 
involved in prison work, prosecutor Canty often 
touched only briefly on the facts and then bore 
down heavily on their political views and activities 9 

. For example, he questioned Doug Burt briefly 
about his whereabouts on October. 6, and then attack- 
ed his in-prison organizing as designed merely to 
facilitate escapes, H© then questioned him about 
various kinds, of violence by prisoners, demanded to 
know why he had allowed a parole violator to stay 
at his home without calling police, and questioned 
him at length about his relationship With TThirfd 
World prisoners and with radical attorneys. These 
questions seemed designed not only to gather in- 
formation about the prison movement but also to 
appeal to th© political prejudices of the jury. 

For more informa tion about the case and the gp- 
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peal, as Well as the case of Se&bpck and Hob- 
son, write to the Chino Defense Committee, 

366 9th Street, San Bemadino, Calif. 

—30— 
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[Note to Editors! For background information on Mil- 
itary Intelligence's latest activities in West Gem 
many see packet #541 »] 

ARMY INTELLIGENCE HARASSES CIVILIAN GX - SUPPORTERS 
IN WEST GERMANY £ 

"WE KNOW ALL ABOUT YOU..." 

HEIDELBERG, W. GERMANY [LN&] — If therels; one 
thing that G I activists in West Germany are used 
to nit' s harassment by Military ; : Intelligence|[MI] . 
Recently, for instance, three Ml agents revealed 
that th© agency had launched a '"Summer Offensive 
Counter-Intelligence Operation" to spy on and 
infiltrate GI resistance groups and their sup- 
porters. 

The agents, fed up with the Army's intell- 
igence operations, also revealed an "enemies" 
list of active duty -G Is, recently discharged vets, 
and German and American civilians who actively 
support GI resistors. 

Apparently Carolyn Stevens and Linda -Lucas 
were on that list of people to fee watched and 
harassed. Both active on the GI underground 
paper FighT bAck , the two women were standing on 
a long line at the American Post Office [APO] in 
Heidelberg July 10 when a military policeman singl- 
ed them out. He asked to see Carolyn's ID, and, 
since Linda -was visiting Carolyn on post, Linda's 
passport. 

Refusing to accept the identification, th© 
sergeant ordered them to go to the military po- 
lice station with him. On th© way he said that 
h© didn't know what the problem was but "M.I." 
must knoW Who Carolyn was as they had called her 
by name— Stevens . At the police station the 
two women were told rudely to sit down, shut up, - 
and wait. 

One officer checked with Carolyn's employers— 
Maryland University, European Division, which .v 
serves the military forces in West Germany— who 
assured him that she had not falsified her ID. But 
despite this conversation, , the officer claimed 
that her passport had expired two days before and 
that she was unauthorized to us® the APO. 


"When I protested at this obvious contradic- 
tion to what had been said on the phone," said 
Carolyn, "he said, 'Shut up' If you don't shut up 
I am going to put you in a "D"- [meaning "Detention"] 
cell and I won't do anything on your case until 
I feel like it." 

Another man then asked her what she had wanted 
at the post office . "I showed him th© brown pack- 
age addressed to my father and he said 'Have you 
got a bomb in there?' 


"I couldn't believe my ears, I told him the 
package was two bottles of wine, value about $5.00, 
as they could see from the Customs Label I'd at- 
tached to the package. Refusing to believe me a- 
gain, [he]' took the' package' into his office," 
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The two women then asked to call a lawyer. An 
official refused but said he would call for them-- 
something that, they found out later, he didn’t 
do. Linda, however, managed to give someone 
outside the room the lawyer’s phone number and 
while they were still at the station the lawyer* 1 ^ 
office called, "The military police however, "said 
Carolyn later, "gave a very false picture of what 
was going on," 

Shortly after this call— and after taking 
down a good deal of personal information on Linda, 
the officers told her to go. She said that she 
preferred to wait for her friend but they es- 
corted her forcibly to the main gate and a man 
photographed her as she went out . 

"When I was alone," continued Carolyn, 
several officers "proceeded to grill me .Alter- 
nating one and then another they said threaten- 
ingly : 

' We know more about you than you think.’ 

'We know all about you.* 

'We're going to conduct an entire investi- 
gation of this from top to bottom.' 

'How's Max? How's the French-Deserters' 
railroad?' 

'Where's your friend from France? What's 
Max ' s new addres s ? '" 

After two hours at the police station, the 
captain dumped Carolyn's father's ruined birth- 
day package on her lap, returned her ID card and 
said, "You can't mail wine through APO except 
through a contractor. Your ID card is valid. 

You can leave," 

"Just before he left," said Carolyn, "he 
came up to me very close in the face and said, 
'We're going to let you off this time.' 

"Military intelligence, be they 'M.I.* or 
•C.I.' or police, have proven today that by hook 
or crook, they have gathered 'files' on me." 

In a letter of protest t© several U.S. Con- 
gressmen, the Army's Deputy C^ief of Staff, In- 
telligence and the American embassy and consulate, 
she asked, "Isn't there a prohibition against the 
military spying and keeping files on civilians? 

I thought there was ." 

-30- 

[Thanks to FighT bAck for this information.] 

CATALOGUE OF "FILMS FROM THE TltlRD WORLD" AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — "Films From the Third World", 
a new catalogue of films from Africa, Asia, Latin 
America and on Third J^orld people in the U.S. is 
now available from the Tri continental Film Center, 

The 32-page, illustrated catalogue includes 
features as well as mediumfand short length films, 
in both documentary and dramatic formats. 

Copies of the sales /rentals catalogue are 
available on request by writing to the Center at 
244 W. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10001 or P.Q. Box 
4430, Berkeley Calif. — 30-- 
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EXPOCUBA IN NYC BOMBED, VISITORS ASSAULTED 

NEW YORK (LNS]— ExpoCuba, an exhibit of 
photographs, posters , books and films about Cuba 
which began on July 26, commemorating the twentieth 
anniversary of the attack on the Moncada garrison, 
was forced to close early because of harassment by 
anti-Castro Cubans which included bombing and phy- 
sical violence. 

The top floors and elevators of the 1199 Drug 
and Hospital Workers Union headquarters were dam- 
aged! py' the blast on July 24. A group calling it- 
self the "Secret Government of Cuba" claimed res- 
ponsibility for the bombing. 

Anti -Castro Cuban exiles had been trying for 
several weeks to organize a massive demonstration 
at ExpoCuba. Contingents were urged to come from 
as far away as Miami and the West Coast. However 
only about ljj)0 came, throwing rocks, bottles and 
bricks at ExpoCuba visitors. Altogether ,20 ’people 
were hospitalized. 

The events on the 26th included a speaker and 
cultural group from the Puerto Rican Socialist 
Party (PSP), who compared present-day Puerto Rico 
to Cuba before it won independence. Juan Mari-Bras, 
General Secretary of the PSP said "If Cuba was the 
first to win independence and the first to build 
socialism, then Puerto Rico, which is the last 
Latin American country to remain a colony, will be 
the first to win indiependence and build socialism 
simultaneously." 

Other speakers included actor Ossie Davis, 

Mary Harding who worked in Bolivia and was impri- 
soned by the regime |here , and Arthur Kinoy of the 
National Lawyers Guild. Also present was the staff 
of the Cuban Mission to the UN, who received a 
standing ovation. 

About a thousand people attended the exhibition 
in the two days it was open, and more than five 
hundred others were turned away. The committee ; 
which sponsored ExpoCuba has decided not to look for 
another hall to continue the exhibit but instead 
to make it available to schools community and other 
groups. They can b© contacted by writing to The 
Committee for the 20/26, c/o TWWA, 346 W. 20th St. , 
New York N.Y. 10011 j 212-924-2484, 

Jhl|t 26 exhibits were also held in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Durham N.C., Chicago and Champ- 
aign >111. A bomb was exploded at the offices of the 
central committee of the Puerto Rican Socialist 
Party in Rio Piedras, where an exhibit was also 
being held. 

-30- 

YOU SEE, WATERGATE WASN'T THE FIRST TIME! 

"Now, what was wrong? And let me say that it 
was wrong- -Pm saying, incidentally that it was wrong 
and not just illegal. Because it isn't a question 
of whether it was legal or illegal. That isn't e- 
nough. The question is: was it morally wrong?" 

Richard Nixon, 

September 20, 1952 after the 
exposure of his secret campaign fund. That. Scandal 
prompted Nixon to go on national TV in his by-now 
infamous "Checkers speech." 
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[See graphics section for photos to go with this 
story. ] 

’ 12- YEAR OLD CHICANO KILLED BY DALLAS COP: 

38 ARRESTED IN COMMUNITY PROTEST 

DALLAS, Texas (LNS) -- Two police officers, 
Darrel Cain and Roy Arnold, were on a routine pa- 
trol in Little Mexico, a Chicano community north 
of downtown Dallas, on July 24. Around 3 am they 
saw three boys running from a gas station on Cedar 
Springs Street. 

Arnold said that he recognized two of the 
boys, who were brothers, and so two officers went 
to their home. There they handcuffed Santos Rodri- 
guez, 12, and his 13-year old brother David, and 
started driving them to the gas station for ques- 
tioning. 

On the way to the station, Santos sat in the 
front seat with policeman Arnold and David was in 
back with Cain. According to David’s testimony 
Cain took two or three bullets out of his .357 
Magnum gun and, leaning forward, pointed the pis- 
tol at Santos' head and started questioning him. 

Cain rep or redly thought his gun was empty, and 
was playing Russian roulette in an attempt to 
frighten the boy into confessing to the robbery. 
After the first question, Cain pulled the trigger. 
The gun did not go off. 

After the second question, Cain pulled the 
trigger again. This time the gun fired, and Santos 
was killed. 

Cain was indicted for murder with malice and 
a $5000 bond was set. The Chicano community was so 
outraged, however, that his bond was raised to 
$50,000. He has been in jail since July 26, unable 
to raise bond. Arnold returned to duty July 27, re- 
assigned to a desk job. 

Santos' funeral was held July 26 in a small 
church in Little Mexico, filled to overflowing 
with about 600 people. Later the funeral proces- 
sion led to Oakland cemetary .Police who had met 
with church officials had decided that the wisest 
policy would be for police to keep out of the area 
during the funeral. 

The owner of the gas station in Little Mexi- 
co whose soda machine was allegedly being tamper- 
ed with when the police spotted the two brothers 
said later that he had known Santos since the boy 
was very young. 

"I saw him go to school. He was well liked," 
he said. The station owner added that sometimes 
the neighborhood kids would come around and try 
to steal potato chips. "But I understood why they 
did that. They're so poor." 

Two days later, on July 28, some 2000 people 
met at Kennedy Plaza and marched to City Hall. 

The crowd, including Black, Chicano and white 
mourners, demanded an end to police harassment 
and brutality in the poverty-ridden Chicano com- 
munity. Clapping, shouting and stomping, they 
chanted "We Want Justice, We Want Cain!" 


The tension and anger of the crowd erupted 
as demonstrators overturned police motorcycles and 
a wagon containing television cameras. Then they 
started breaking windows and looting nearby stores. 
One large sign was passed from hand to hand which 
said "Should this crime be forgotten?" 

By the end of the day, police had arrested 
38 protestors. For the most part, the assembled 
riot squad was restrained, not attempting to hold 
back the protestors. 

—30— 

[Thanks to the Guardian for the information in 
this article.] 

MARTIN S0SIRE SUES DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 

FOR $70, 000; CHARGES ASSAULT AND HARASSMENT 

BUFFALO, N.Y. (LNS)— Martin Sostre, the 50- 
year old black Puerto Rican activist who has serv- 
ed 6 years of a 36-40 year sentence for selling 
narcotics filed a $70,000 suit in June against 
officials of the New York State Department of Cor- 
rections , charging physical assault and harassment. 
Sostre is also asking for an injunction against 
further harassment and abuse by Corrections Depart- 
ment officers. 

Sostre 's conviction came out of the 1967 re- 
bellion in the black ghetto in Buffalo. At that 
time, he ran a black liberation bookstore which 
was a center for activists and community residents. 
At first he was charged with arson and incitement 
to riot but two weeks after the rebellion those 
charges were dropped and he was changed with sel- 
ling heroin. The witness against him,Arto Williams, 
later admitted that he had lied about buying her- 
oin from .Martin in exchange for a reduction of 
his own sentence. 

Ever since Martin was imprisoned without bail 
in 1968, he has been a target of harassment and 
brutality by prison officials. He has spent nearly 
all of the time since his arrest in solitary con- 
finement. He has been beaten, been refused Visi- 
tors and was even forced to stand out in zero-de- 
gree weather, naked, last January. 

The current suit resulted from Martin's re- 
fusal to submit to a rectal examination. These 
examinations are currently being challenged in the 
Supreme Court as unconstitutional. In an effort 
to force Martin to submit to the exam, seven guards 
assaulted him. He has been charged with assault 
on a guard as a result of the incident . 

Throughout this harassment, Martin has fought 
to get a new trial based on Arto Williams' recant- 
ed testimony. Williams had been in California and 
and refused to return to New York for fear of being 
charged with perjury. Finally, in June, Willians 
returned to New York and testified that he had lied. 

However, instead of admitting Martin's inno- 
cence and dropping charges, the prosecution reacted 
to Williams testimony by charging that he was ly- 
ing now . Judge John Curtin has reserved decision 
on Martinis application for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus. He has also rejected a plea for bail. — 30— 
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GREEK "ELECTION!' HELD ON JULY 29 : 

CHOOSING BETWEEN PAPADOPOULOUS AND PAPADOPOULOUS 

ATHENS (LNS) — "We are free. On Sunday we can 
choose between Papadopoulous and Papadopoulous," said 
one Greek citizen a few days before Greece was to 
hold its first "election" since the military junta 
led by Colonel Papadopoulous seized power in 1967. 

The referendum was on July 29, at which time 
Greeks were given the opportunity to vote j'yes" ox 
"no" on a proposal which abolished the monarchy, re- 
placing it with a "parliamentary presidency," to be 
headed by Papadopoulous . 

The colonels themselves admitted that Greeks 
were only being given an opportunity to approve some- 
thing that had already taken place. And, they pointed 
out, if the Greeks voted "no", they would be faced 
with a continuation of the current military dictat- 
orship . 

The difference between the "parliamentary pres- 
idency" and a military dictatorship was less than 
crystal clear to most observers. According to the 
regime, the new government would consist of a pres- 
ident (Papadopoulous) with power to rule by decree 
in areas of internal security, foreign affairs and 
defense. In addition, it would give the president 
close control over the yet-to-be-established Parli- 
ament. Under this plan, Papadopoulous will rule un- 
til 1981. 

The regime went to much expense to encourage 
people to vote "Nai" (yes), plastering the city, 
countryside and villages with the word, monopolizing 
radio, television and newspaper space as well as mak- 
ing use of the military and police in local areas to 
"encourage" people to vote yes. 

Apparently it was important to the junta to 
prove to the world that their regime has a "mandate" 
from the Greek people to continue on its present 
course. Recent rebellions, highlighted by the stud- 
ent strikes and protests in April and May of this 
year cast a pall over the up-till-then confident re- 
gime . 

Massive world-wide criticism of the junta's 
political repression, its torture of political pris- 
oners, and its harassment of any opposition, has left 
the colonels somewhat sensitive. Also, they are being 
menaced 'by an inflation rate of about 30 percent a 
year and widespread unemployment. 

The drive to make a good showing caused the Col- 
onels to announce on July 30 that Greeks had voted 
"yes" by 90 percent. Even the editor of the most pro- 
junta newspaper in Greece, Sayas Konstantopoulos , ad- 
mitted that "A result of more than 80 percent could 
not be believed. It will be like Russia." 

Reports coming out of Greece reveal some of the 
methods by which those "yes" votes were obtained. One 
election supervisor reported that he was called down 
to his local police station for a lecture by a plain- 
clothes officer in charge of internal security. 

The policeman told him: "It is a national nec- 
essity that we have a * yes T . That is why we have chos- 
en nationalist citizens for the election committee 
so that there is a possibility of changing the elect- 
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oral results." 

The election supervisor asked, "What if 
a committee member does not want to change the 
results and refuses to sign the certificate for 
them?" The internal security officer replied, 

"In that case we are going to know who belongs 
to us and who does not and we are going to take 
care of him. Don't worry." 

Besides fixing the results outright, there 
was evidence that voters were discouraged from 
voting "no®'. In Greece, voters are given two 
ballots--®. yes and a no., They must discard one 
and deposit the other in the ballot box. Sup- 
posedly, this is to be done in private. 

However, in many places it was observed 
that since the curtain covered only the upper 
half 6 £ the body, anyone dropping a "yes" bal- 
lot to the floor could be seen by the army and 
police who manned the polling places. There are 
no "opposition" poll watchers, obviously. 

In one polling place, it was discovered 
that officials were only handing out "yes" bal- 
Its until a foreign correspondent came along, 
when they admitted the "mistake" and resumed 
handing out both. In some places, voters had to 
pass rifle-toting guardsmen as they left their 
booths. Carrying an unused "yes" ballot would 
have been noticed immediately. 

This referendum isn't going to change things 
too much for the Greek people. Even with this 
parliamentary presidency, they will still face 
the threat of prison for dissent. But it isn't 
gping to change much for the colonels either. 

The manipulation of election results won't change 
the rapidly mounting opposition within Greece. 

--30- 

ddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd 
REPORT SHOWS ARMY JOB TRAINING FALLS SHORT OF ADS 

WASHINGTON , D , C . (LNS) — With unemployment high 
and the government afraid that not enough people 
will volunteer for the "volunteer army", more and 
more of those "I'm learning a trade in the Army" 
ads and billboards are showing up. But a recent re- 
port by Ralph Nader's Center for the Study of Re- 
sponsible Law shows that a mere 12% of veterans 
can actually use the skills they learned in the 
service when they get out. 

The 450-page report finds the Veterans Admin- 
istration failing Vietnam-era vets inc a number of 
areas, not just employment. Less than 15% of the 
VA's budget goes to the three million Vietnam-era 
vets . 

The report, called "Troubled Peace— An Epi- 
logue to Vietnam," also notes that soffie GIs never 
get the training they're supposed to get at all. 
Specifically, youths from poor families inducted 
under"Project 100,000" (a program to accept for 
service people who wouldn ff t ordinarily qualify) 
did not receive the promised speical training. In- 
stead., they ended up going into combat two to 
three times more often than other soldiers. —30— 
[Thanks to CPS for this short.) 
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TOP: PHOTOS: These photos are from the July 28 demonstration in Dallas protesting the police murder 
of a young Chieano. In top left photo, demonstrators attack a cop. 

See story page 10 of this packet. 


BOTTOM PHOTOS: These photos, taken in March, 1973, show rebuilding at Bach Mai Hospital in 
Hanoi „ They can be used with the interview on page 4 of this packet. 
Credit: Alex Knopp/LNS, 
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TOP RIGHT: Credit: Joint Issue/LNS 


TOP LEFT r This can accompany story on 
drug raids in packet # 538, page 3, ~ 
Credit: The Watcher/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT: ''King Richard" 


BOTTOM LEFT: This can accompany articles 
on energy "crisis" which appear in 
packets # 541, #538, #528, 


BOTTOM RIGHT: This can accompany article 
on Alaska pipeline decision which appeared 
in packet # 542, page 10, 

Credit: Akwesasne Notes/LNS 
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